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oc CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible, 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tenus—Free, to those who choose to recvive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. y." 


Che Oneida Connmmity 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 














DOs rn. 


Steel<Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnov pod Superintendent 


Garden=-Hves ¢ “A new and ‘very ‘complete ar= 
ticle called the Scurrie Hoe, is manufactured and 
otfered to the gardening public as above. 


PPLPPALISS 


Sew ing-Silks: : Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
a! wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, 0. H. Mituer, C. Onvs, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. E. Wuitriep, 
Satin Spring Cravats of the best 

and thoroughly made. 

Mrs. 8. Van VELZER; Superintendent. 


Superintendents. 


Cravats ¢ 
styles, 
Palmeleaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Bans, Superintendent. 


we LPP 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hatz, Miller. 


Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 

Designing and Wood-Engraving by E- H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 

Orders in any of the above branches may be 
a‘ldressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PRAPRAPAPAABAARALRAAAADARAARAAALIDADRALDAALLYLIAAARALYw 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onerpa Association. Price 12} cts. 

== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

X= Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
Stte, as distinctly as possible. 








 @puaie and ecenciiiation: 

It is obvious that a person can do 
other persons good in proportion ashe 
is acquainted experimentally with their 
state; and there is great advantage in 
the power of sympathy which varied ex- 
perience tends to give. That is the ad- 
vantage that God sought and obtained by 
sending his Soninto the world. In his 
own wncarnate and purely spiritual state 
of being he could not approach or teach 
man except ina distant way. The evil 
one had entire advantage ofhim. So he 
sent his Son, who became a man and en- 
tered into the feelings and sympathies of 
men, and still maintained his communica- 
tion with the Father and the angelic 
heaven, and thus became the connecting 
link between the divine and human na- 
tures. A sympathy commenced then, 
that was absolutely essential to salva- 
tion—this is the atonement or recon- 
ciliation. 

The working of this feature of the 
atonement, the reconciliation ef one de- 
partment of life to another by sympathy, 
can be seen in its progress downward, 
from Christ through the church. Christ 
took the grand essential step of recon- 
ciling the divine and human natures— 
and so reconciled the angelic world, out 
of which he came, with the world of 
flesh. The second great step in the 
atonement, or reconciliation, is the minis- 
try of Paul, who did the same thing to rec- 
oncile the two great classes of Jews and 
Gentiles, that Christ did in reconciling 
the angelic heaven and this world. That 
is, as Christ was in the beginning the an- 
gelic Son of God, and in this character 
came into full communication with the 
world, and thus connected the two, so 
Paul was at the beginning a Jew—a very 
hero ot Judaism; and Christ put him into 
the ministry to the Gentiles. And Paul 
abandoned himself to the Gentile spirit 
as freely as Christ left heaven to save 
mankind. Thus Paul became the con- 
necting link between the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and brought them together. 

These are the two great atonements, 
and ina sense cover the whole field of 
human nature. The two great aliena- 
tions that had taken place in God’s fam- 
ily were brought to an end—the aliena- 
tion of man from the angelic world, and 
of the Jews from the Gentiles. 

We might look further ; and coming 
down from the Primitive Church, we may 
notice what is now taking place. Here 
we may see God at work, as of old, by 
long-suffering on the one hand and sym- 
pathy on the other. This process is not 
confined to Christ, nor to Paul, but ex- 
tends to every limb of the body of Christ. 
God will use every believer in perpetuat- 
ing the atonement. He will avail him- 
self of the experience of each individual 
member of the household of faith, in 
reaching others who are passing through 
the experience that he has had. And the 
man who is boldest in acquainting him- 
self with all the experiences and states of 
human nature, and can at the same time 
hold good his spirituality, will be the 
most useful to God in coéperating with 








him in the atonement. The condition fla 
spirituality is emphatic in this statement, 
because the extent of our sympathetic 
sphere is valuable only by virtue of the 
fact that we are at home in the superior 
sphere. It is only as we can say our 
citizenship is in the kingdom of God, and 
we are new creatures, not conformed to 
this world, but transformed by the renew- 
ing of our minds, that we are of value to 
God as reconcilers. The combination nec- 
essary to save by sympathy, is a combi- 
nation of the ‘old man’ and the ‘new 
man’. One must be wholly a new man 
in the first place; and then the more ex- 
tensively he is acquainted with the ex- 
perience of the old man, and the more he 
is able to circulate in the channels of the 
old life, the better agent he will be in 
the work of redemption. 

The philosophy here presented of the 
reconciliation between God and man, 
heaven and‘earth, Jews and Gentiles, is 
also applicable to every form of alienation, 
wherever it is found. In looking there- 
fore, at the conflicting elements in the 
business world—the alienations between 
capital and labot—rich and poor—pro- 
duction and consumption, the question 
comes home with force, where are the 
saviors that can lay aside their royalty, 
and go down into the sphere of the op- 
pressed laborer, and sympathize with him 
in his struggles for the necessaries of 
lifePp As we have seen in the case of 
Christ and of Paul, sympathy with those 
who are to be benefited and reconciled, 
is absolutely essential in order to secure 
the end in view. Will men of capital 
volunteer to distribute their wealth to 
the poor,.and so place themselves on a 
level with them, in order to know how to 
sympathize with the oppressed? This 
must be done by somebody, and in some 
way, or else reconciliation between these 
two great parties can never take place. 
Communism alone, opens the only effect- 
ual door of hope in finding reconcilers to 
adjust the relations between capital and 
labor, rich and poor, production and con- 
sumption. Moreover, the business world 
constitutes a mighty principality, against 
whose oppressive power men single handed 
and alone can offer but feeble resistance. 
But Communism viewed as the exponent 
of the Primitive church, is a mightier prin- 
cipality still, and well able to cope with 


any combination of evil under the domin-| 


ion of selfishness and indjvidualism.— 
Home-Talk. 





Gospel Mediums. 

Every true believer in Christ may 
claim to be a ‘medium’ in the sense that 
this term is used by modern spiritualists, 
The main fact in a Christian’s experience 
is identical with what is claimed by the 
rapping mediums; that is to say, he has 
present to his spirit another spirit, com- 
municating with him, and instructing 
and guiding him. And instead of this 
main fact being reduced in any degree 
by a comparison with the facts that the 
Rappings deal with, it is raised immeasu- 
rably above them. 

The simple truth is, that there are, 


as we are taught by the ‘ ‘ sviinnte? ede 
selves, a great variety of spirits, and all 
manner of states, classes and heavens in 
the spiritual world; and the only course 
of wisdom and safety is, for every one to 
inquire which ofall the principalities and 
spiritual powers that a man may be put 
in communication with, is the highest 
and best ? 

This distinction must be given to Je- 
sus Christ. He is the superior spirit in 
the unseen world, as even the spiritual- 
ists themselves will not deny. There is 
a center—a focus of life and truth in 
that world, which is far above all heavens, 
and which communicates with all heavens, 
so far asthere is any truth in them; 
and that focus is Jesus Christ and the 
redeemed church. It isin that sphere 
that the human nature touches the di- 
vine ; and there is the throne of God.— 
Faith in the gospel brings us under the 
influences ot Christ’s spirit—we corhe 
into communication with him, and are 
instructed by him; in short we are made 
his ‘mediums ;’ and that is a higher 
clam than any of the Rapping mediums 
make. 

It istrug that Christ adopts a very 
different method of communication from 
that of the Rapping spirits, but the dif- 
ference is greatly in his favor. He evi- 
dently prefers to deal with the znner 
parts of men, operating on their hearts, 
communicating life, and proceeding regu- 
larly from the inward parts outward.— 
He puts his spirit into men’s hearts, and 
leavens them with his character, conferm- 
ing them to himself. He moulds, assim- 
ilates and digests them into himself. He 
chooses this interior method of dealing 
with his mdeiums; while the external 
circle of spirits choose to deal with men 
in outward physical ways, by rapping, 
and by operating on their bodily sensa- 
tions, using their muscles in the way of 
writing, or by communications of & verbal 
kind. 

Such was really the character of most 
of the communications between heaven 
and earth, under the Jewish dispensation. 
Indeed the grand distinction between the 
Christian and Jewish dispensations is, 
that under the former, communications 
with God were of the external kind, 
wonderful and miraculous, addressing 
themselves to the senses, exciting mar- 
velousness, &c., and that the powers of 
the Christian dispensation operated prin- 
cipally on character, entering into the 
innermost recesses of being, and renew- 
ing the hearts and minds of men. So 
that the Rappings, (including under this 
term all external and marvelous methods 
of communication,) even the best of 
them, supposing them to proceed from 
God, the Holy Spirit, and the angels, 
being only external communications, they 
are nevertheless on a level with the man- 
ifestations under Judaism, and in every 
sense inferior to the manifestations under 
the Christian dispensation. For a sin- 
gle example, look at the state of things 
on the day of Pentecost. There you see 
an integral exhibition of the influences 





of the Holy Spirit, including the external 
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signs of the Jewish, and internal signs 
of the Christian dispensation. On the 
one hand, there was prophesying, speak- 
ing with tongues, healing manifestations, 
&c., greater and more wonderful than 
any reported among the rappers ; and, 
on the other hand, there was, so to speak, 
a solution of the hearts of men, so that 
no man said that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own, but they 
had all things common, and ate their 
meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising God! This phenomenon 
does not strike one at first as so positively 
supernatural, as the gift of tongues and 
healing ; and yet, looking closely at the 
matter, you will observe thet that was 
the main miracle wrought on the occa- 
sion—the making of men new creatures, 
cleansing them from all selfishness. That 
was the vower of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, in distinction from the Jewish.— 
But no such phenomenon is seen among 
the Rappings, and they do not claim, so 
far as we know, that the influences they 
are under seriously affect their characters. 

So, whether we look at the forms in 
which these manifestations of the Rap- 
pings come, or the sources from which 
they come, they fall entirely short of the 
phenomena which we believe properly 
belong to the Christian relation. The 
simple relation of a believer to Christ 
puts him in communication with a better, 
and more central power in the heavenly 
world, and attracts upon him influences 
that operate more beneficially on himself, 
and im a more profound way. 

To be mediums on this better plan, is 
to be baptized with the Holy Spirit, and 
to be in communication with heaven.— 
It is the consummation which all Christ- 
ians have been praying for, and towards 
which all religious experience tends. It 
is the blessing of the New Covenant, 
promised to the last days, in the saying, 
‘They shall not teach every man his 
neighbor, saying, Know the Lord ; for all 
shall know me, from the least unto the 
greatest.’ 
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ONEIDA, SUNE 4, 1857. 


The Essential Nature of Truth. 


There is a large class of modern thinkers, who 
consider the truth as essentially combative, 
and who adopt the controversial form as best 
adapted to its development. And facts would 
seem in a measure to justify this opinion. For 
the most part, as yet, the advent of 4ruth has 
been accompanied by war, tumult, and cantro- 
versy—along and severe travail—a painful birth— 
an incipient development in the face of opposition 
of every kind; as though the combined powers of 
darkness were: teagued together, (as indeed they 
are,) for its annihilation. Stroug and stern men, 
who could brave danger and death, have been its 
favorite apostles. Convulsions, public and pri- 
vate, have ensued—nations pitted against nations 
—brothers -against brothers—children against 
parents. 

Such has been the manner in which truth has, 
as it were, forced its way into the world, from the 
first. The Jewish nation—those whom God 
loved best, were the most warlike of nations.— 
‘Their existence -as an active power was marked 
by more bloodshed, apparently, than that of any 
other.contemporary people. The coming of Christ 
was the torch which kindled a general conflagra- 
tion, that ended with a final explosion at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. So the opening of the 
Reformation was the herald of another tremen- 
dous conflict—upheavings and downfalls suceeeded 
each ether like the waves of the sea. And even 
at the present day, though in a milder and less 
destructive form, the dawn of new truths the 
signal for opposition and conflict. But does this 
determine the nature of truth? 

A farmer settles on an uncultivated tract of 
jand. He wishes io raise crops of wheat, corn 








and potatoes; but his land is encumbered with 
trees, briars, uuderbrush, and weeds of every 
description. Nothing daunted, he shoulders his 
axe, and commences an onslaught upon the para- 
sitic vegetation which prevents the fecundity of 
the soil. To see that man, axe in hand, making 
extensive inroads into the bushes and briars, one 
would think him a terribly destructive personage, 
and one addicted to combat. But his clearing 
once effected, he assumes an entirely different 
character. We no longer see him, weapon in 
hand engaged ina work of demolition, but quietly 
plowing the earth, and sowing the seed for his fu- 
ture harvest. His warlike tendencies have passed 
away with the evil which they sought to remove } 
and he is now a peaceful tiller and fertilizer of the 
soil, 

The truth performs a somewhat similar office 
in thie world. The earth is a Jarge, uncultivated 
tract, overrun with noxious plants, whose seed 
was sown by the father of evil. Truth, like a 
husbandman, attempts to convert this inhospi- 
table abode into a garden, But the preparatory 
labor, which must precede any effectual attempt 
at cultivation, is, to destroy the poisonous weeds, 
and clear the land of Satan’s underbrush. This 
requires conflict—ages of hard and unremitting 
toil—suffering, and death. But when the final 
triumph comes—when the thorns and brambles 
are removed from the surface of our world, and 
‘the desert blossoms like the rose,’—when evil is 
overcome, Satan is chained in the bottomless pit, 
and good reigns supreme, what wil! the essential 
nature and manifestations of truth be found to 
be?—Combative? If so, heaven, where truth 
is the sole nourishment, will be but a continuation 
of the strife and disorder common to our day.— 
But no! With the overthrow of evil ceases the 
destructive function of truth. From the soil 
which it has cleared of weeds, a rich harvest 1s to 
be gathered. As the farmer clears his wild land 
with a view to the raising of subsequent crops, 
and not for the pleasure of destroying the weeds, 
so the spirit of truth, in removing the bushes and 
briars of evil from the garden of this world, has 
for its ultimate object, not the destruction of evil, 
but the ‘bringing forth of much fruit.’ “The wis- 
dom which is from above, is first pure, THEN 
PRACRABLE. And we may be assured that the 
truth breeds no unnecessary conflict, but only 
that which is required to perfect this purity. 





Planted by the Water-Side. 

Several passages have occurred to me to-day, 
illustrating or indicating the prosperity which 
attends the spiritual mind—such as, ‘To be spir- 
itually minded is life and peace. ‘ Blessed are they 
that do his commandments, that they may have 
right to the tree of life.’ Again, in the first 
Psalm, we read: ‘Blessed is the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in 
the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful. But his delight is in the law of the 
Lord ; and in his law doth he meditate day and 
night. And he shall be like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit 
in his season: his leaf also shall not wither; and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.’ That figure 
is very beautiful—‘a tree planted by the rivers 
of water. In the Eastern countries, trees that 
have access to the springs of water are unfading, 
perennial, In this climate al! trees, with the 
exception of evergreens, drop their leaves in the 
autumn ; but still those trees that are planted by 
streams of water have a very . “luxuriant growth 
and their Igaves are distinguished by their beau- 
tiful greenness. . But in the East, as we said, such 
trees are perennjal, yielding periodically their 
fruits without fail. This figure expresses the kind 
of destiny we all want—ar unfading freshness 
of spirit and character, such as belongs to life 
which is in contact with God—like that of a 
a tree planted by the rivers of water. Such is the 
destiny of ‘the man who delights in the law of 
the Lord, and meditates therein day and night’— 

a destiny the exact opposite of that of the carnal 
man ‘The ungodly are like the chaff which the 
wind driveth away.’ It is good for us to refer to 
our inmost faith often, and inquire what the will 
of the Lord is, and what his present word is to us 
—withdraw ourselves from the superficial in- 
fluences that operate on the outward, and let our 
roots, (so to speak) run down into the waters of 
life—hold ourselves ready . for original courses of 
action—open,to new inspirations—not Lound up 
by..old habits. The natural course of things in 
the world where men grow up with their roots in 
the su¢face.of things, is for their life to become 
molded:to habit—to have habit the main-spring of 





their character—to become dry and lose their 
genius. 4 


Responsibility for Evil--The Lord’s Supper. 
Layfayette, Iil., May 17, 1857. 
To tHe Cincuar : 

Will you please give your opinion in answer to 
the following questions : 

Could God have prevented Satan from entering 
the universe? If he could, why did he not do it? 
And if he could not, does it not detract from his 
omnipotence? Again, if he could and did nots 
would he be less responsible for the evil in the 
world, than if Satan were a fallen angel, according 
to the doctrine of the common churches ? 

What are your reasons for celebrating the 
Lord’s supper at every meal? I wish to under- 
stand this subject better. My experience with 
regard to this mattter has of late been rather pe- 
culiar. Whenever I sit down to partake of my 
daily food, I seem to recognize the passion of my 
dear Redeemer, equally if not more sensibly than 
1 ever did at church communion: something with- 
in me seems to say, Celebfate the Lord’s supper 
at every meal. What could be more appropriate 
—and what could so regularly remind us of a 
Savior’s love, as the broken bread of which we 
daily partake ? Yours in love, W. H. G. 


ANSWER. 
It appears tous that the question as to responsi- 


bility for evil is determined wholly by the ques- 
tion as to the authorship of the devil. If he is a 
fallen angel, then God as his creator is the respon- 
sible author of allevil. If on the other hand he isa 
self-existent being, (which we deem to be the 
truth, ) the only question that can be raised involvy- 
ing God’s responsibility relates to the manifesta- 
tion of evil in the universe, not its origin. This 
we consider indeed no question at all. There is no 
fair ground on which to hang a doubt, either as to 
the goodness or the omnipotence of God, in the 
fact that evil, being previously in existence, is seen 
at work in the world. Many reasons may be 
supposed why the evil spirit should have a theatre 
of action somewhere, as a preliminary to ex- 
posure and judgment; and if somewhere, why 
not in the field of creation? It is enough to know 
that God did not cause evil, and that he is 
honestly proceeding to purge it from his works, 
to make his acquittal of responsibility complete. 
We need not inquire further. 

As to celebrating the Lord’s supper daily, it is 
an instinct of the spiritual mind to confess Christ’s 
presence in all enjoyments, and particularly in the 
exercise of eating and drinking. A true insight 
discerns something more than gross material ele- 
ments in our food, and believes that our spirit 
meets and imbibes at the same time the life of 
Christ. It is this act of inward recognition and 
thankfulness, together with the natural, social ex- 
pression of it, that comprises our idea of perpetu- 
ating the Christian eucharist daily. The stu- 
dent of scripture finds that it was regarded in a 
like simple manner by the Primitive Church.— 
The impressions of our correspondent seem tend- 
ing in the same direction.—c. w. n. 





EE We acknowledge the receipt of ‘ How to 
Behave,’ the third of a series of ‘ Hand-books 
for Home Improvement.’ Fowler and Wells, 
Publishers. 





NEWS ITEMS. 
Fiicut or Gen. WALKER FROM Nicargcua.— 
Walker, the notorious fillibuster leader, has at 


' length made his escape from Nicaragua with the 


remnant of his army. Being hemmed in by his 
enemies, and his supplies cut off, he was fain to 
take refuge on board the United States sloop of 
war, St Mary’s, at San Juan del Sur. This he did 
under the form of a capitulation, (made April 
30th,) to Capt. Davis, as an officer of the Goy- 
ernment and the commander of said vessel, who 
conveyed Walker and 260 of his men, all that 
remained of hig force except the sick and woun- 
ded—to Panama. Thence Walker, with his offi- 
cers, came by way of Havana to New Orleans, 
where, instead of being treated as a ruffianly ad- 
venturer, as his sanguinary and lawless career 
justly merited, he seems to have been welcomed 
with the attention and parade due to a patriot 
and a hero. 

One of Walker’s officers, Gen. Henningsen 
states that the whole number of Walker’s men at 
the time of the surrender, was 475; of whom 
only 260, including officers, were effective; 175 
were on the sick and wounded list, and 40 were 
natives. Provisions had been exceedingly scarce 
during the whole month of April, and the men 
had lived chiefly on mule and horse meat nearly 
all that time. Dogs, cats and other animals were 
sometimes killed to furnish a novelty. 


CoLLISION BETWEEN THE STATE AND FEDERAL 





Orricers.—A serious conflict has occurred in 





Ohio, between a Deputy-Marshal of the United 
States, with his assistants, and some of the Ohio 
State officers. The following, as we learn, are 
the principal facts: 

Deputy United States Marshal Churchill, with 
eleven assistants, went from Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
Thursday, May 26, to arrest four persons in 
Champaign County, on a charge of harboring 
fugitive slaves. The arrests were made on 
Wednesday, when a writ of habeas corpus wis 
procured, but before it could be served the Mar- 
shal had got out of the county. Another writ 
was procured in Green County, and served by the 
Sheriff. The Marshal resisted, and several shots 
were fired; but the United States officers were 
at last overpowered, taken prisoners, and conveyed 
to Springfield for trial on charge of resisting the 
Sheriff while in the performance of his duty.— 
The affair very naturally creates intense excite- 
ment. The Secretary of the Interior, on appli- 
cation of the United States Marshal at Cincin- 
nati, has sent private instructions in the case, 
and Judge Leavitt of the United States District 
Court has granted a writ of habeas corpus to 
bring the arrested officers before him at Cincin- 
nati. Should resistance be offered, it is said the 
Government troops will be ordered out. 


A Mormon Exper Kiitep.—Parley P. Pratt 
a noted Mormon elder and missionary, was shot 
on the 13th of May, near Van Buren, Ark., by 
Hector H. Mc Lean, lately a resident of San Fran- 
cisco, California. The causes which Jed to this 
homicide, as we find them stated in the papers, 
were the following :— 

While Pratt was at San Francisco as a preach- 
er and missionary of the Mormons, he made the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Mc Lean, (wife of Hector 
H. Mc Lean,) and succeeded in converting her to 
the Mormon faith. She was then living with her 
husband, and they had three children. Soon af- 
ter her conversion to Mormonism she made an 
attempt to abduct two of her children to Utah, 
but was detected and prevented by her brother 
who was then in California, and residing with 
Mr. Mc Lean. She soon after, however, found 
means to elope with Pratt to Salt Lake, where, it 
is said, she became his ninth wife. After her 
elopement, her parents who reside near New 
Orleans, wrote to Mc Lean in Califorma to send 
the children to them. He didso. Several months 
after this, he received news that his wife had been 
to her father in New Orleans and abducted the 
two youngest children. He immediately left San 
Francisco for New Orlears. On arriving at the 
house of his father-in-law, he learned from him 
that Mrs. Mc Lean had been there, and after an 
ineffectual effort to convert her father and mother 
to Mormonism, pretended to abandon it herself, 
and so far gained their confidence as to induce 
them to intrust her in the city of New Orleans 
with the children: but they soon found she had 
betrayed their confidence and had eloped with 
the children. On learning these facts, Mc Lean 
immediately started in pursuit of them. He went 
to New-York, then to St Louis, and then to Hous- 
ton in Texas, where he had heard that the wo- 
man and children were. Arriving at Houston, he 
found that his wife had left some time before, to join 
a large party of Mormons on their way to Utah. 
He then returned to New Orleans, and thence 
proceeded to Fort Gibson, in the Cherokee nation, 
with the view of intercepting his wife and children 
at that point. While at Fort Gibson, he found 
letters in the postoffice, from Pratt to his wife, 
warning her that Mc Lean was on the look~.ut 
for her and the children, that they were betrayed 
by the apostates and gentiles, advising her to be 
cautious in her movements, &c, Mc Lean then, 
upon affidavit made by himself, obtained a writ 
from the United St ates commisioner at Van Bu. 
ren for their arrest, and succeeded in getting them 
arrested. They were taken before the commis- 
sioner, and after an examination, were discharged. 
Pratt, as soon as released, mounted his horse and 
left the city. Mc Lean soon after obtained a 
a horse and started in pursuit,—overtook Pratt 
about eight miles from the city, and shot him. 
Pratt died in about two hours after receiving the 
wound. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Evenine Torics. Thursday, May 28.—Pro- 
posal for a bathing house. The arrival of warm 
weather, makes the water irresistibly attractive 
and men and boys freely luxuriate in the stream. 
But there is a deficiency in our home accomoda- 
tions for those who are denied such liberty. The 
want of good bathing facilities is the greatest de- 
ficiency of our establishment. We have had, 
usually, in the summer some temporary arrange- 
ment; the flume of the mill has been converted 
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into a bath, and rude shower baths have been con- 
structed, supplied by the aqueduct; and one sea- 
son a shanty was built over a bay in the creek; 
but we are yet without any permanent, convenient 
apparatus, near the house, and good for summer 
or winter. One member said he thought if the 
men did not have the chance of the stream, they 
would soon have a bath-house. We have an ice 
house, but ice is less a luxury or necessity in the 
hot months, than water tu wash in. Some practical 
plans were suggested, and it was thought no other 
business should be put before this. By the way, 
when anything of this nature presents itself to 
be done, it is beginning to be thought a fallacy to 
wait till the present hurry of business is over; 
as we find that every munth in the year has its 
special pressure: one hurry follows another, and 
no ‘ better time’ comes.——Friday.—Mr. B. who 
has recently joined the farming corps, said that 
he was sorry to find a little disposition yet among 
some to disparage the garden, as less profitable 
than the old-fashioned system of agriculture. 
He did not like to hear remarks of this nature; 
they produced a jar in the industrial music. 
Supposing the labor in the garden is not so re- 
munerative in dollars and cents as the great 
operations of the farmer, (which may yet be ques- 
tioned,) stillthe garden is a part of our interest 
that we appreciate highly for independent reasons ; 
and if we are going simply for money-making, we 
might as well abandon the garden and farm both, 
and betake ourselves to the trap-shop or silk- 
peddling; for in either of these businesses, we 
could make money faster than we can on the 
land of our domain, cultivate it how we please.— 
He was for cherishing a sympathetic, codperative 
spirit between all our departments of industry. 
not from considerations of profit, but for the sake 
of concord and fellowship. Mr. B. alluded also 
to a circumstance in connection with the farming 
department, that had given him some unpleasant 
feelings, viz., the girdling of several thrifty young 
trees on the open field of our new farm. He 
knew that it was done in council of the farmers, 
and that they saw what they thought were suffi- 
cient reasons for it, and he did not intend to criti- 
cise this specific case—he alluded to it rather for 
the sake of having some discussion and settle- 
ment of our general policy on the subject. Sev- 
eral who had attended a bee for planting corn on 
this field, expressed their regret at the spectacle. 
Some were even touched with sentimental sadness, 
—to see those innocent children of nature putting 
on their holiday verdure while they were thus 
stricken with death! Why were they not cut 
down at once, with the humanity we show to 
other living things? The farmers thought they 
were useless where they stood, impeding the 
plough and appropriating the soil they shaded; 
and as to girdling them, that was the most scien- 
tific method of finishing their existence. How- 
ever, the deed was a matter of some compunction 
with them since they learned the state of feeling 
about it—they were sorry they had not consulted 
the general taste. The sentiment was favored, 
that reference should have been had to the beauty 
of the landscape, We do not always want to look 
abroad with the farmer’seye. We have a human 
eye to please, an eye for the beautiful and the 
picturesque; and the naked field is less pleasing 
than one dotted here and there with trees. Be- 
sides, some think that occasional trees are no in- 
jury to a corn-field; that they are blessings to 
their neighborhood on the whole. The result of 
the conversation was that Mr. B. was appointed 
committee to be consulted by any person wishing 
to remove trees, having the right to veto any pro- 
posal he may not approve. He was thought to 
combine very well the ideal and practical in his 
judgment of such matters.——Salurday.—The 
subject of dress was incidentally mooted, and 
some things were said about a uniform. One 
speaker thought the Shakers had shown their 
characteristic sagacity in adopting a uniform 
dress. They are great domestic economists, and 
there must be an incalculable saving of thought, 
and labor, and expense, in one dress for all, of one 
color and one cut. It is a regulation too.of cen- 
tralizing power, shutting them off from foreign 
influences and seductions, isolating them from 
the world, and increasing their independence, 
moral and temporal. The question was raised 
whether a uniform dress would not be useful as 
a temporary expedient among us, chiefly for the 
sake of getting rid of the old rubbish of fashion 
and traditionary taste that adheres to the present 
system. By adopting a uniform weshould throw 
ourselves loose from all personal habits and pre- 
judices, and be better prepared perhaps to receive 
true ideas on the subject. We have found in all 
our progress, the sacrifice of individuality is the 
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first step to improvement—and though much 
may be said in favor of variety and individual 
expression in apparel, yet before these can be 
healthily enjoyed, we may have to give them up, 
and take lessons in indifference. It was thought 
here was a chance for a series of parlor discussions, 
such as we have had on a variety of topics from 
time to time. What can be ssid in favor of and 
against a Community uniform ?——Sunday.—A 
conversational feast. Subject, Purification of the 
blood by the life of Christ. .The doctrine that 
the blood is the basis of character, was first ad- 
verted to. It is the blood that controls all our 
states and manifestations, moral and physical.— 
Not alone that purple fluid which one may see, 
but also the spirit of life im mysterious union 
with it, as the blvod of that blood. To this com- 
bination called the blood, we ascribe all good 
and evil, life and death. The counter doctrine to 
this wags then dwelt upon, that the life of Christ 
is the great purifier of the blood. Our blood is 
changed and vitalized by contact with the air; 
how much more by contact with Christ’s spirit. 
And how surely must our bodies be quickened 
by the good influence of his spirit on our blood. 
Though in its incipient operation it may throw 
impurities and latent diseases to the surface, and 
seem to aggravate the superficial evil, as in the 
case of the water-cure, yet a process of healthy 
renovation of the whole nature tnust commence 
with fellowship with Christ. Not alone our food 
but our fellowships modify the state of our blood. 
Our fellowships have more to do with our health 
and improvement than the doctrines we hold, the 
testimony we put forth, or the works we do. In 
fellowship with Christ and the Primitive Church, 
death is ignored : it has no place in their thoughts. 
They will hear nothing about it—their fellowship 
will make us forget it.- The contradictions of our 
experience or feelings in the medium of this world 
may be illustrated thus: Imagine we occupy 
the centre of a bar of iron, one end of which is in 
the fire and the other inatub of ice. At cone 
time we should feel the warmth of the fire, and 
at another the chill of the ice. So we shall be 
subject to contradictory and almost impossible 
states of feeling, according to the predominance 
of one or the other sympathy that we are in re- 
lation with on the right hand and the left, heaven 
and earth. God does not wish to break our con- 
nection with the mass of human life. Our 
greatest value to him, if we are somewhat spirit- 
ualized ,is, that we are the medium of his spirit to 
others. But until the whole world is pervaded 
by his spirit, we must not wonder at fluctuations 
of feeling: now the warm glow of life in our 
hearts, sending delight into all our sensations, 
and then the chill of unbelief, destroying our 
comfort. There is this always to rejoice in, the 
fire will finally prevail over the ice, life over 
death, and then will come unchanging happiness. 
——Monday and Tuesday.—These evenings we 
were entertained with the personal history of 
our new friends Mr. and Mrs. M——, recited 
by themselves. Their marriage experience was 
exposed with a frankness that did honor to 
their sincerity. It was the oft-repeated tale 
and yet-oftener-enacted fact of matrimonial un- 
happiness—a tale of jealousy, coquetry, mutual 
irritation and discord. Incidents illustrating 
their conjugal manners were told with amusing 
naivete, and though the subject was tragic, it had 
all the effect of the comic—human nature was 
hit off with such rare fidelity. He provoked her 


to jealousy—she provoked him to be contrary and |, 


hectoring. Yet both seem to have been well-dis- 
posed, and every one could sec that the fault was 
not so much in the persons themselves, as in 
the institution they were victims of. Marriage 
brought them too close together—like a tight 
bearing without oil they chafed and ground each 
other. They wanted a little more space and the 
lubricating influence of the Communty spirit be- 
tween them. Inthe Association we expect to 
see them not only peaceful friends, but lovers— 
perhaps of the most ardent kind. They are evi- 
dently in a very good-natured, genial state of feel- 
toward each other at present—seeing each other 
at that happy distance where amiabilities can be 
appreciated, and incompatibilities need not annoy. 

IncipeNnTs OF THE WeeEk.—Saturday afternoon 
a lady walked up from the Depot and called, with 
a wish to spend Sunday with us. She was from 
New Hampshire—on a visit to this region—was 
a stranger, but had read our paper for some time. 
Her appearance soon inspired our confidence and 
good will. She remained over Sunday, observing 
quietly affairs here, and revealing some of her own 
history which was very interesting. Sorrows of 
the wife had driven her to seek the Lord as her 
portion and happiness. Her husband had been 


her idol, and his inconstancy made her turn her 
heart to Christ, who was now more than hus- 
band or friend. Marnage is often a good school- 
master.——Sunday afternoon, instead of the usual 
singing school, we had a piano concert, several 
performers, chiefly young learners, taking part.— 
It was an exercise well adapted to overcome 
bashfulness.——-We notice Mrs. L., whose ancle 
was so badly hurt a month agu, is round on 
crutches, present at our meetings &c., and her 
partner in misfortune walks without crutch or 
cane. 

HorticutturaL Itxms.—Besides putting ina 
greater breadth of all the common garden vegeta- 
ples, peas and early corn, the gardeners have done 
something in the way of extending our facilities 
for raising greater supplies of fruit hereafter. An 
orchard cunsisting of 150 trees, (mostly sweet 
and autumn apples, plums and cherries,) has been 
planted. Nearly a hundred peach trees have been 
set out. One hundred and forty-two grape vines 
have been planted in permanent situations.— 
Eight hundred currant, and one hundred goose- 
berry bushes have been added to our present bear- 
ing stock. With the addition made this spring our 
plantation of raspberries covers about an acre of 
ground. Twoand a quarter acres of strawberries 
have been set out to supply the market and our 
table next year. Pear, plum and apple trees 
have blossomed to the fullest extent. There has 
been a fair show of blossoms on the cherry trees. 
All the smal! fruits, currants, gooseberries, and 
raspberries give promise of full crops. The grape 
vines, protected through the winter by a covering 
of evergreen boughs, have scarcely suffered at all, 
and there is a prospect that we shall have double 
the quantity of this ‘ royal fruit’ that we had last 
year. Altogether, we have cause for thankfulness 
to God for our present fruit prospects. 





Baldwinsville, N. Y., May 26, 1857. 
Dear Bro. G:—I found the following, excepting 
the last stanza, in Godeys’ Lady’s Book for June. 
The last one I am responsible for, having substi- 
tuted it in place of the corresponding one in the 
copy. I thought its curious form would sérve for 
variety.—G. W. R. 
Cling to the Mighty One, 
Cling in thy grief; 
Cling to the Holy One, 


Ps. 84: 19. 
Heb. 12: 11. 
Heb. 1: 12. 


He gives relief. Ps. 116: 9. 
Cling to the Gracious One, Ps. 116: 5. 

Cling in thy pain; Ps. 15: 4, 
Cling to the Faithful One, 1 Thess, 5: 24, 

He will sustain. Ps, 28: 8. 
Cling to the Living One, Heb. 7: 25. 

Cling in thy woe; Ps. 86: 7. 
Cling to the Loving One, 1 John 4: 16. 

Through all below. Rom. 8: 38, 39. 
Cling to the Pardouing One, Isa. 4: 7. 

He speaketh peace ; John 14: 27. 
Cling to the Healing One, Ex. 15: 26. 

Anguish shall cease. Ps. 147: 3, 
Cling to the Bleeding One, 1 John 1: 7. 

Cling to his side ; John 20: 27. 
Cling to the Risen One, Rom. 6: 9. 

In him abide. John 15: 4. 
Cling to the Indwelling One, John 6: 56. 


Matt. 1: 21. 
Matt. 28: 18. 
Rom. 10: 8, 9. 


He saves from sin ; 
Cling to the Reigning One, 
Confess him within. 
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ffome Paragraphs. 


GOD GIVES HAPPINESS, 

‘In thy presence is fullness of joy; at. thy 
right hand are pleasures for evermore.’ 

An important principle is involved in 
the above passage, which it concerns us 
nearly to observe—and that is, the right 
of God above to distribute pleasures— 
the expression, ‘at thy right hand’ seem- 
ing to imply the right of disposal. We 
all seek for happiness, and it is natural 
we should; but it is quite as natural for 
us to seek it independently of God—to 
seek it in the creature without reference 
to the Creater. But our text furnishes 
us with the clue to a secret, which will 
enable us to attain not merely occasional, 
but continuous enjoyment. For enjoy- 
ment, to be permanent, must come 
from union with God: ‘in thy presence’ 
is fullness of joy. Responsive as the 
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is ever ready to vibrate to the slighso 

breath of heaven, and to make music with 

creation. For we must consider that 

pleasure is in its nature only occasional, 
and refers to our relations with the crea- 
ture ; whilst the joy spoken of is con- 
tinual, and refers to our relations with the 
Creator; hence ‘ the joy of the Lord is our 
strength.’ How important then that our 
hearts should be set on securing that con- 
dition which alone can render us fitly in- 
dependent of pleasure from the creature, 
that is able and willing to wait until 
God shall help us to it, which would se- 
cure to us that sobriety of heart which is 
essential to continuity of appetite. And 
surely He has the /irst claim to our af- 
fections, who so liberally provided for us 
such enjoyments as are every where found 
in his rich creation. Though a jealous 
God, he is not envious of our delights.— 
He only claims the disposal of them, and 
that too for an obviously wise purpose.— 
R. 8, D. 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD, 

‘Tue Lorp is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want.’ These words have often been a 
great comfort to me. I am certain that 
the Lord watches over his children for 
good, and that no harm can befall them 
by night or by day. The greatest good 
wecan do to any one is to strengthen 
his confidence in God. The thing we 
all need most is, implicit confidence in 
him. That will draw us near to him, 
and let his life flow into us. Any lack 
of confidence on our part shuts off his 
love and kindness from us. To have 
confidence, is to believe what he says, 
and wait on him, and give him a chance 
to teach us. God does viclence to no 
man ; he leads us gently, and adapts 
himself to our circumstances and condi- 
tion. Confidence is a basis for love and 
unity with God and the Primitive church, 
and the fruit of it is peace. contentment 
and patience. Let us trust him then, 
under all circumstances. He will make 
every thing that happens to us work for 
our good. 

One of the greatest means which God 
employs to establish our confidence in 
Him, is tribulation ; for when we have 
past through it we see clearly that it is 
God that has brought us out, and that 
he has caused it to work for our good.— 
‘ Cast not away therefore your confidence 
which hath great recompence of reward. 
For ye have need of patience, that after 
ye have done the will of God, ye might 
receive the promise.’ 

I call to mind a time in my experience 
when I passed through the greatest trib- 
ulation 1 was ever called to endure, and 
the effect was, to increase more than ever 
my confidence in God. In the time of 
trial which I refer to, I thought that the 
spirit ot God had left me entirely. I 
attempted to pray, but the heavens ap- 
peared to be brass, and there seemed to 
be no God to pray to. I could not work, 
and thought I must die. I called on the 


minister of the church of which I was a 
member, and was told that one drop of 
the blood of Christ was sufficient for the 
whole world. As soon as he mentioned 
the blood of Christ, the cloud broke. 
True confidence in God leads us to go to 
him as children to a father, expecting that 
he will do the very best thing for us, and 
give us what we need. Ifwe truly know 
the Lord, we shall have confidence in him 
and not be afraid to have him know all 








harp of Holus, the heart in such a state 


about us. It will be our greatest pleas- 


/ 
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ure to open our hearts to him in perfect 
freedom.—mM. L. 


Fear Overcome by Faith. 


‘Fear not,’ was the oft-repeated ad- 
monition of one who ‘spake as never 
man spake, Our Savior, when instuct- 
ing those desirous to become obedient 
and walk in his footsteps, said, ‘Fear not 
them who kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul: but rather fear him who 
is able to destroy both soul and body in 
hell.” His earnest and pathetic exhorta- 
tions were evident tokens of his love and 
forbearance. He warned his disciples of 
persecutions, saying, ‘Ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake: but he 
that endureth to the end, shall be saved.’ 
Again: ‘If they have called the master 
of the house Beelzebub how much more 
shall they call them of his household ? 

“Fear them not, therefore :’ &c. 

When at one time he was asleep in a 
ship, ‘ there arose a great tempest ; and 
his disciples came and awoke him, saying 
Lord save us; we perish. And he said 
unto them, why are ye fearful, O ye of 
little faith 2’ Indeed the word of God 
ranks the fearful with the unbelieving, 
the abominable, &. The wicked and 
unprofitable servant was afraid, and hid 
his Lord’s money in the earth. There- 
fore his Lord said, ‘Cast ye the unprof- 
itable servant into outer darkness.’— 
To the faithful he said, ‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant: thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will 
make the ruler over many things: enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 

Past experience is not forgotten., Time 
cannot erase from my mind the memory 
of those days when, after making a 
public confession of my faith in Jesus 
Christ, as a whole Savior for soul and 
body, the enemy of all good awoke as 
from a long slumber. I was troubled on 
every hand: my flesh had no rest; ‘ with- 
out were fightings, within were fears.’ I 
struggled for help ; oft did I look back 
for help, but in vain: I could see nothing 
but sorrow and death. It was then that 
Jesus, full of love and compassion, said 
untome: ‘ Fear not; it is I, be not afraid.’ 
To him will I render unceasing praise for 
the victory granted me over fhat inex- 
orable enemy, fear. Sincerely do I pray 
for union and fellowship with those be- 
lieving in the full redemption of soul 
and body; and for wisdom which is 
from above, which is pure and peaceable, 
whereby I may become assimilated to the 
perfect love of God.—t. w. ©. 

Cambridge, Vt. 
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Passages from Bayard Taylor. 


" The warm and cheery tone of Bayard Taylor’s 
letters from Northern Sweden and Lapland, has 
been a matter of some surprise to us. But on his 
return journey he had some severe experience of 
the ‘ Norseman’s Hell,’ and tells us of his 
Battling with the Cold. 


Our long exposure to the extreme cold, 
coupled as it was with lack of rest and nourish- 
ment, now began to tell upon us. Our temper- 
ature fell so low that we again had recourse to 
the rum, which alone, I verily believe, pre- 
vented us from freezing bodily. One is locked 
in the iron embrace of the Polar air, until the 
very life seems to be squeezed out of him. I 
huddled myself in my poesk, worked my fingers 
and toes, buried my nose in the damp, frozen 
fur, and labored like a Hercules to keep my- 
self awake and alive—but almost in vain.— 
Braisted and I kept watch over each other, 
o7 attempted it, for about the only consciousness 
either of us had was that of the peril of falling 
asleep. We talked of anything and everything, 
sang, thumped each other, but the very next 
minute would catch ourselves falling over the 
side of the sled. A thousand dreams worried 
my brain and mixed themselves with my talk ; 
and the absurdities thus created helped to 
arouse me. Speaking of seeing some wolves 
in the woods of California, I gravely continued: 
‘I took out my sword, sharpened it on the 
grindstone and dared him to come on’—when 
a punch in the ribs stopped me. Another 
time, while talking of hippopotami in the White 
Nile, I said: ‘ If you want any skins, you must 
go to the Hudson’s Bay Company. They 
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have a depot of them on Vancouver's Island.’ 
Braisted gave me much trouble, by assuring 
mie in the most natural, wide awake voice that 
he was not in the least sleepy, when the reius 
had dropped from his hands and his head rocked 
on his shoulder. [could never be certain 
whether he was asleep or awake. Our only plan 
was, not to let the conversation flag a minute. 

Having had a taste of the arctic night, he thus 
chronicles the pleasure of returning again to the 
Giad Daylight. 

Again, for the first time for more than a 
me + we saw daylight, and I cannot describe 
how cheering was the effect of those pure, white, 
brilliant rays, in spite of the iron landscape 
they illumined. It was no longer the setting 
light of the level Arctic sun; not the twilight 
pa: of shifting color, beautiful, but dim ; 
not the faded, mock daylight, which sometimes 
glimmered for a half-hour at noon; but the 
true white, full, golden day, which we had al- 
most forgotten. Soncarly, indeed, that I did 
not for some time suspect the cause of the 
unusual whiteness and brightness. Its effect 
upon the trees was superb. The twigs of the 
birch and the needles of the fir were coated 
with crystal, and sparkled like jets of jewels 
spouted up from the bosom of the immaculate 
snow. The clumps of birches can be compared 
to nothing but frozen fountains—frozen in full 
action, with their showery sheaves of spray 
arrested before they fell. It was a wonderful, 
a fairy world we beheld—too beautiful to be 
lifeless, but every face wo met reminded us 
the more that this was tie chill beauty of 
Death—of dead Nature. Death was in the 
sparkling air, in the jeweled trees, in the spot- 
less snow. ‘Take off your mitten, and his hand 
will grasp yours, like a vice ; uncover your 
mouth, and your frozen lips will soon acknowl- 
edge his kiss. 


Here are his observatiors upon the 


Finnish Character. 


I have already described the physical char- 
acteristics of the Finns, and have nothing to 
add, except that I find the same type every- 
where, even among the mixed-blooded Quans 
of Kautokeino—high cheekbones, square, 
strong jaws, full yet firm lips, low, broad fore- 
heads, dark eyes and hair, and a deeper, 
warmer red on the cheeks than on those of the 
rosy Swedes. The average hight is perhaps 
not quite equal to that of the latter race, but 
in physical vigor I can see no inferiority, and 
there are among them many men of splendid 
stature, strength and proportions. Von Buch 
ascribes the marked difference of stature be- 
tween the Finns and Lapps, both living under 
precisely the same influences of climate, to the 
more cleanly habits of the former and their 
constant use of the vapor-bath; but I have 
always found that blood and descent, even 
where the variation from the primitive stock 
is but slight, are more potent than climate or 
custom. The Finns have been so long Christ- 
ianized and civilized (according to the Kuropean 
idea of civilization), that whatever peculiar 
characteristics they retain must be looked for 
mainly in those habits which illustrate their 
mental and moral natures. In their domestic 
life, they correspond in most particulars to the 
Swedes of the same class. * ° ° 
So far as regards their moral character, the 
Finns have as little cause for reproach as any 
other people. We find them as universally 
honest and honorable in their dealings as the 
Nothern Swedes, who are not surpassed in the 
world, in this respect. Yet their countenan- 
ces express more cunning and reserve, and the 
virtue may be partly a negative one, resulting 
from that indolence which characterizes the 
Frigid and Torrid zones. Thus, also, notwith- 
standing physical signs which denote more ar- 
dent animal passion than their neighbors, they 
are equally chaste’ and have as high a standard 
of sexual purity. Illegitimate births are quite 
rare, and are looked upon as a lasting shame 
and disgrace to both parties. The practice of 
* bundling’, which until recently was very com- 
mon among Finnish lovers, very seldom led to 
such results, and their marriage speedily re- 
moved the dishonor. Their manners, socially, 
in this respect, are curiously contradictory. 
Thus, while both sexes freely mingle in the 
bath, in a state of nature, while the women 
unhesitatingly scrub, rub and dry their hus- 
bands, brothers or male friends, while the salu- 
tation for pm sexes is - en with the 

ight arm, a kiss is considered grossly immod- 
om andimproper. A Finnish woman commen 
the greatest astonishment and horror, at hear- 
ing from Mr. Wolley that it was a very com- 
mon thing in England for husband and wife to 
kiss each other. ‘If my husband were to at- 
tempt such a thing,’ said she, ‘I would beat 
him about the ears so that he should feel it for 
a week.’ Yet in conversation they are very 





plain and unreserved, though by no means 


*! the rudimental task of civilization. 











gross. They acknowledge that such things as 
generation, gestation and parturition exist, and 
it‘may be that this very absence of mystery 
tends to seep chaste so excitable and imagina- 
tivearace. * : ? . . . 

It is truly comforting to find that even here, 
where men live under such discouraging cir- 
cumstances that one would charitably forgive 
them the possession of many vices, they are, 
according to their light, fully as true, and hon- 
est, and pure, as the inhabitants of the most 
favored countries in the world. Love for each 
other, trust in each other, faith in God, are all 
vital among them; and their shortcomings are 
so few and so easily accounted for, that one 
must respect them and feel that his faith in 
Man is not lessened in knowing them. You 
who spend your lives at home can never know 
how much good there is inthe world. In rude, 
unrefined races, evil naturally rises to the sur- 
face, and one can discern the character of the 
stream beneath itsscum. It is only in the 
highest civilization, where the outside is goodly 
to the eye, too often concealing an interior 
fou] to the core. 





What is Politeness? 


Some one has defined politeness as ‘only an 
elegant form of justice ;’ but it is something more. 
It is the result of the combined action of all the 
moral and social feelings, guided by judgment 
and refined by taste. It requires the exercise of 
benevolence, veneration, (in its human aspect), 
adhesiveness, and ideality, as well as of conscien- 
tiousness. It is the spontaneous recognition of 
human solidarity—the flowering of philanthropy— 
the fine art of the social passions. It is to the 
heart what music is to the ear, and painting and 
sculpture to the eye. 

One cannot commit a greater mistake than to 
make politeness a mere matter of arbitrary forms. 
It has as rea! and permanent a foundation in the 
nature and relations of men and women, as have 
governmentandthecommonlaw. * * = * 

Politeness itself is always the same. The 
rules of etiquette, which are merely the forms in 
which it finds expression, vary with time and 
place. A sincere regard for the rights of others, 
in the smallest matters as well as the largest; 
genuine kindness of heart ; good taste, and self- 
command, which are the foundations of good 
manners, are never out of fashion; and a person 
who possesses them can hardly be rude or dis- 
courteous, however far he may transgress conven- 
tional usages : lacking these qualities, the most 
perfect knowledge of the rules of etiquette and 
the strictest observance of them will not suffice to 
make truly polite.—How to Behave. 





It has become a sort of common-place thing to 
ascribe superiority to Northern races, and to the 
Anglo-Saxon in particular, One Adam G. de Ge- 
rouski, long a resident of this country, in a work 
entitled ‘Kurope and America,’ argues that ‘ there 
is no such superiority of the North over the 
South, of the Anglo-Saxon race over all preced- 
ing and existing races, as is gencrally maintained.’ 
In sustaining his first position he thus speaks of 
Asiatic Civilization. 


“ The greatest, the most crushing and diffi- 
cult material works and labors have been ac- 
complished in the hot regions of Asia, at epochs 
when man did not posess such various scien- 
tific means and tools to bridle and master the 
reluctant clements of nature. There, at re- 
mote times, was first accomplished the hardest, 
To-day, a 
blast of powder severs immense blocks of grav- 
ite; machinery cuts, separates, and carries 
them to various destinations. But are the first 
inventors in mechanics not even more astonish- 
ing than those who inherited the results of their 
efforts, and of their successful or frustrated 
attempts? The man who understood and ap- 
plied the first rudiments of mechanics, prob- 
ably spent as much power of observation, com- 
bination, and caleulation as did Fulton, for 
whom the former prepared and smoothed the 
path. And so with all other sciences, inven- 
tions, industries, and productions. Daily ex- 
perience shows how unconquerable and deadly 
to man is the exuberant vegetation of hot and 
tropical regions—how difficult in those regions 
to subject nature to the power, to the will, to 
the handling of man. Far more, in the South- 
ern clime, does nature resist and defend itself, 
than in that of the less reproductive and mod- 
erate North, where now civilization shines more 
brightly. But the plains of Egypt, Syria, and 
of the Indus, cut by canals, watered by art, 
highly cultivated, and nourishing millions and 
millions at the remotest times, those regions 
covered, then, with rich, powerful, and monu- 
mental cities, swarming with industrious, enter- 
prizing, and therefore skillful and intelligent 
populations, bear witness to the falschood of 
the assertion concerning the inability of the 
Southern races for send lahen, and of the abso- 
lute enervating influence of climate. What an 
immense amount of labor, skill, industry, in- 
vention were spent, used up, before those re- 

ions reached that high state of culture which 
ey enjoyed forty or fifty centuries ago. The 
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gigantic ruins of the Egyptian civilization show 
a high degree of development in the mechani- 
cal and architectural arts, as well as of others. 
And the Brahminic remains? Energy, indus- 
try, refinement flourished on the Indus when 
Greece was probably occupied only by savage 
barbarians, when the man of the now proud 
North had scarcely a hovel wherein to crouch, 
or the skin of a wild beast to cover his shiver- 
ing body. In their times, those Southern 
tropical regions were the seat and representa- 
tives of the highest degree of culture and 
civilization, which man was to reach in a given 
epoch; in the same way as the man of the 
Northern regions represents it now.’ 

We are indebted to the Home Journal for the 
following abstract of the same author’s argument 
against the 
Anglo-Saxon Superiority: 


In support of his second position, he in- 
sists that the fierce sentiment of personal inde- 
pendence among the Anglo-Saxon and other 
German tribes to which the English and Ameri- 
can love of liberty has been ascribed, is ‘ com- 
mon for the most part, to all savages,’ and is 
‘the state which approaches nearest to the 
condition of animals;’ moreover, it is ‘ not the 
result of a superior volume of brain, as birds 
—endowed with a less volume of brain than 
quadrupeds—have a more violent instinct of 
independence ; and fishes, comparatively brain- 
less, are more indomitable.’ Beyond romance, 
there exist no proofs, he tells us, of the asserted 
German reverence for woman. ‘The women 
of the Germans were domestic slaves, perform- 
ing the hard field or garden labor, as they do 
stillin Germany. ‘The German women ‘ had 
no civil rights nor property,’ while ‘ the Roman 
daughters had a dowry, and their rights in this 
respect were under the guarantee and the guar- 
dianship of the law.’ ‘The position of woman 
in modern times, he ascribes entirely to Christ- 
ianity , and not to any barbarian fidelity, or 
semi-barbarian chivalry. The Wéittenagemotes 
among the Anglo-Saxons—the assumed germ of 
our representative assemblies, were nothing 
more than the meetings of the Indian chiefs and 
sachems, to discuss their affairs. The ‘ trial by 
jury’ is of gradual origin—existed, in some 
shape, in Greece and Rome; and is not derived 
from the Anglo Saxons, or it would be found in 
Holstein--the home of the race. ‘ The cra- 
dle of the liberty of the press was Holland, 
after it became a republic;’ and it was from 
thence ‘transplanted into England in the 
eighteenth century.? The Papacy was both 
founded and supported by Germans. Its au- 
thority was never acknowledged by the Celto- 
Romanic tribe of Waldenses and Albigenses ; 
while ‘the Bohemians and Moravians, all of a 
Selavic stem, fought and suffered for the inde- 
pendence of teaching, and the free construc- 
tion of the Gospel, proclaimed by Huss.’ Even 
the celebrated Thirty Years’ War, which es- 
tablished Protestantism in Germany, was star- 
ted, not by Germans, but by the Bohemians. 
Luther, while contending for religious liberty, 
was ‘the decided enemy of political reform.’ 
There was no more stanch supporter of the 
absolute, nay, the divine power of the Empe- 
ror. * Without Calvin, a Frenchman, the Ref- 
ormation would have preserved its monarchist 
character. Calvinism gave to it the republican 
and democratic one.’ ‘The Scotch Presbyte- 
rians and Puritans, not by any means the 
descendants of Anglo-Saxons, but Huguenot 
and Flemish refugees, introduced these prin- 
ciples into England. There they fructified in 
Independents and Puritans—those founders 
and inaugurators, on this continent, of a new 
evolution of humanity.’ 

Partly to circumstances, and partly to the 
admixture of races, is due, according to our 
author, the prevalence of civil and religious lib- 
erty in England and America. The Anglo- 
Saxon element—by no means predominant in 
England—is still more homeopathically diluted 
in this country. 





THE RED HAND ON FrReNcH cLocKs.— 
Time is telegraphed along the railway lines of 
France to each station from the Paris Observa- 
tory. A plan has lately been adopted of 
having two minute-hands in each station clock 
—one red, one black. The black one shows 
the railroad time, the red the local time—dif- 
fering from a minute to half an hour. Thus, 
at Paris the hands are identical. A hundred 
and fifty miles east, the red hand is ten min- 
utes in advance of the black one. A hundred 
and fifty miles west, the red hand is ten minutes 
behind the black one. By this simple plan, 
common mistakes and confusion are prevented. 
As the two hands are fixed on one shaft, it is 
as easy to regulate both as one. This useful 
improvement ought to be generally adopted in 
this country. 
——___—_—— 
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